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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. but is at present in a very low state, and their 


number very small. After a deep exercise I 
was engaged in a close testimony—I hope in 
that love which flows from the Fountaimof all 
true love—endeavoring to stir them up from 
that lukewarm state which shut them out from 
the Divine strength. Through favor I got home 
safely, and thankful that I was strengthened to 
go and fulfil the requiring—He is strength in 
weakness, and riches in poverty ! 

Second Month, 1824.—I returned from B. 
after a week’s absence; in one of the meetings 
there I had to address some whose lamp was 
gone out, and they were sensible of it, that they 
were not prepared to answer the awful summons 
if it should come whilst they were in this situa- 
tion ; I said I believed this impression was made 
on their minds by Him who willeth not the death 
of any, for his gracious will is that all who have 
erred and strayed from his heavenly sheep-fold 
should return, repent, and live; and therefore 
I recommended it as the loving mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus, to awaken them from that slee 
of forgetfulness, which if continued in muc 
longer, might terminate in death. A solemn 
stillness covered the meeting, and I believed 
the state was reached. I was invited to spend 
an evening at their house, but did not go—if 
any good is performed, let it be the Lord’s work, 
and not man’s. 

[During this latter period of his life, he appears 
in his early waking hours, or other seasons of 
retirement, when prostrated in awful silence 
before God, to have often been favored with a 
flow of Scripture doctrine, which was spiritually 
explained to his understanding in a remarkable 
manner, so as to fill him with humble admira- 
tion and grateful praise; he frequently com- 
mitted these passages, with the heads of their 
explanations to writing, whilst fresh in bis mem- 
ory, and on one of these occasions remarks how 
suddenly these Divine openings were Closed, as 
if a person had been reading to him in a book, 
which was afterwards shut, and the communica- 
tions which had been in the Divine light ceased, 
adding] not one sentence I think could I re- 
member a few minutes after, I could not read 
any more in that book, neither did I attempt it, 
but abode in the quiet submission. The cause 
assigned to me this morning for it is, to convince 
me from whence these openings proceeded ; if 
from my own judgment, meditations, or com- 
piling, they would not have been so suddenly 
obliterated as never till latterly to make the 
least appearance on my recollection, as other 
circumstances have done. The Scriptures are 
a sealed book to the natural man, and none can 
break the seals but the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah, whom his own works do praise. 

Eleventh Month 20th.—This morning long be- 
fore daylight, as I lay mourning over the state 
I felt both in temporals and spirituals, I remem- 
bered the comforts I had enjoyed, when I pos- 
sessed a domestic establishment, an affectionate 
wife and children, a house and land, a sufficiency 
to support them, with other enjoyments. When 
I contrasted these with my present situation, 


my wife removed, my only daughter suddenly 
taken, my son over whom I have often lamented, 
with his children fur distant, and I a lodger in 
another’s house, being houseless, and not one 
foot of land to call my own, not a relation near 
to me to close my eyes in a time, perhaps near 
at hand—these and many more discouraging 
reflections similar, weighed me down, besides a 
stripped state of mind. Under the exercise 
which these produced, I cried, “ I am desolate,” 
—when these words were quickly impressed on 
my mind, “On a Rock”—it was the voice of 
the Comforter, who said “that Rock was Christ!” 
Comfort followed, with thanksgiving and resig- 
nation ! 

Eighth Month 14th, 1825.—I have been for 
some weeks past under a particular dispensation, 
a recollection of several incidents of my former 
life, and which had passed under judgment and 
condemnation, unto pardon; the remembrance 
was so fresh, that it required an almost constant 
watch to exclude them. This dispensation 
brought me under a trying humiliation, so that 
I was often ready and desirous to give up @ 
service of which I felt myself altogether un- 
worthy, and when engaged in it, was so feeble, 
that i generally was brief and discouraged. 
‘This appears to me a state the apostle experi- 
enced, when he said nothing belonged to him 
but shame and confusion of face. I have been 
greatly abased, though mercifully preserved from 
yielding up my crown; but through all God 
was magnified, that his mercy had preserved 
me, for to Him alone the praise isdue. It may 
be a preparatory baptism for the ensuing Quar- 
terly Meeting, [and if so] I am satisfied to abide 
under its continuance, desiring that the Lord 
will not pity, nor his hand spare, till his holy 
hand has formed and fashioned me to what He 
would have meto be. My Lord and Master 
cried out on the cross, “ Why hast thou forsaken 
me?” I have in similar and lesser circumstances, 
cried out in like manner, but did not feel any 
condemnation, therefore I am encouraged to 
hold on my way, hoping to be enabled to do so, 
unto the end of the race, which is not gained by 
the swift, but those who hold out to the end 
will gain the prize. Herein the creaturely part 
is crucified, and the Lord magnified, because 
his mercy has endured so long. I believe I 
may say with the apostle, “I am crucified with 
Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me,” and the life I now live is not 
according to the flesh, but in my measure ac- 
cording to the blessed will of the dear Son of 
God, and to Him is the praise and thanksgiving 
now and for ever. Amen. 

Written by myself who am almost blind, J.C. 


(To be continued.) 
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John Conran. 
(Continued from page 385.) 

Fourth Month 9th—My attention has lately 
been occupied by [the consideration] of the rest 
which is prepared for the people of God: this 
is, I believe, generally understood to be eternal 
in the heavens. There is a rest to be found in 
this life, reserved only and alone for God’s peo- 
ple, those who are, willing to enter therein, rest- 
ing from their own labors as God rested from 
his. When our eyes are anointed and Divinely 
opened, we shall see in the light, which thon 
shines in our dark hearts, that our works of 
righteousness, in which we have taken up our 
rest, and from which we hoped to reap eternal 
life, were the works of man, which never did or 
can produce the righteousness that God will 
accept. Nothing can bring the soul of man to 
God but the Spirit of God; our blessed Lord 
spoke positively, that of ourselves we can do 
nothing, and that without his Divine aid our own 
works will avail nothing. The young man who 
came to Christ, pleading his righteousness from 
his youth up, and asking what else he lacked, 
stumbled at the cross, would not follow Christ 
further, but went away sorrowful. And Paul, who 
was faultless in the observations of an outward 
profession of religion, when the light from heaven 
shone around him, he counted his former works of 
nghteousness but as dross and dung, which could 
not profit him, so that he might gain the spirit- 
ual knowledge of Christ. These are some of 
the mysteries of godliness, which are hid with 
God, and only can be revealed by his beloved 
Son, for whom are all things and in whom the 
fulness of wisdom dwells—‘ the Lord our right- 
tousness !” He worketh in us those things which 
we cannot do for ourselves—if we be willing 
and obedient, we shall eat the good of the land. 

18th.—The Monthly Meeting being appointed 
lo be held at Rathfriland, and the weather very 
boisterous, discouraged me very much, so that 
my retirement I sought to be released from 
the concern to attend it, pleading my old age, 
and the desire I felt to go to the ensuing Yearly 

teting, in which I might be disappointed by 
taking cold now; I was quickly answered in 
hese expressions, “‘ Let him who has two coats 
impart to him who has none,” which immediately 
ee meeting was raised up near 
eighty years since, or more, by convincement, 










































Some people speak as if hypocrites were con- 
fined to religion ; but there are everywhere peo- 
ple pretending to wealth, when they have not a 
sixvence ; assuming knowledge of which they are 
ignorant; shamming a culture they are far re- 
moved from; adopting opinions they do not 
hold.— Albert Goodrich. 





For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
Historical Notes—Second Series. 
(Concluded from page 386.) 

The thoughtful reader of the journals of our 
early Friends can scarcely fail to be impressed 
with the loose condition of the government of 
the prisons of that day, and the amount of 
power in the hands of the gaolers, often cruelly 
and arbitrarily exercised. The prisons them- 
selves were often private property, and the gaol- 
ers appear to have derived their pay, not from 
any fixed salary paid to them, but from the 
fees and other moneys which they could extort 
from the prisoners. They generally kept pro- 
visions, &c., for sale, or made arrangements with 
tradesmen to supply these articles to such as 
had the means of paying for them. Those 
prisoners who were without money, were largely 
dependent on the charity of the outside public 
for the means of existence. 

In Thomas Ellwood’s lively narrative, he de- 
scribes the imprisonment of a large number of 
Friends in Bridewell, London, who were taken 
by force from their meetings of worship. He 
says: “An excellent order, even in these early 
days, was practised among the Friends of that 
city, by which there were certain Friends of 
either sex appointed to have the oversight of 
the prisoners in every quarter, and to take care 
of all Friends, the poor especially, that should 
be committed in them. This prison of Bride- 


well was under the care of two honest, grave, 
discreet and motherly women, both widows. So 
soon as they understood that there were Friends 
brought into that prison, they provided some 
hot victuals, meat and broth—for the weather 
was cold—and ordering their servants to bring 


it, with bread, cheese and beer, came themselves 
also with it; and having placed it on a table, 
gave notice to us, that it was provided for all 
those that had not others to provide for them ; 
or were not able to provide for themselves.” 

As T. Ellwood still had tenpence left in his 
pocket, he thought that he did not strictly come 
within the terms of the invitation, and so left 
the meal for others, and. waited till evening, 
when, he says, “the porter came up the back 
stairs, and opening the door, told us, if we de- 
sired to have anything that was to be had in 
the house, he would bring it to us; for there 
was in the house a chandler’s shop, at which 
beer, bread, butter, cheese, eggs and bacon, 
might be had for money. Upon which, many 
went to him, and spoke for what of these things 
they had a mind to, giving him money to pay 
for them. 

The floor of their room had been freshly 
strewed with rushes, and the prisoners, gather- 
ing armfuls of these, slept on them the first 
night. The next day their families and friends 
sent them bedding of one sort or other. 

Some of T. Ellwood’s friends soon supplied 
him with money to defray his necessary ex- 
penses, and then he joined with several other 
young men in a club who placed money in the 
hands of one of the women Friends charged 
with the oversight of Bridewell, requesting her 
to send them daily a mess of hot meat. 

It was common in the prisons at that time 
for the gaoler to have certain rooms which he 
rented to such of the prisoners as were able and 
willing to pay for superior accommodations. 
The other prisoners were put into the common 
wards, in which felons were confined. The con- 
sciousness of their own innocence and an un- 
willingness to submit to unreasonable imposi- 
tions often induced Friends to refuse to enter 
into any engagement to pay the gaoler. Thos. 
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Ellwood mentions that when, on another occa- 
sion, in company with several Friends, he was 
committed to Aylesbury prison, they demanded 
a free prison. The gaoler had before behaved 
very wickedly towards some Friends who had 
been prisoners, but they had steadily and per- 
sistently refused his demands. On this occasion 
he tried another plan, and gave the Friends 
their choice of his rooms, without requiring any 
rent. When the time of their release came, 
they raised a small sum of money and gave 
him as an acknowledgment of their sense of the 
civility with which they had been treated. 

Another feature in the prison system, which 
was a source of much oppression to Friends 
and others, was the claim of the gaoler for fees. 
When the prisoners’ term of confinement had 
expired, or they had been brought to trial and 
acquitted, they were often detained in custody, 
because they could not, or would not pay the 
gaoler’s fees. The commitments to prison of 
our early Friends were often illegal, and almost 
always unjust, and the demand for fees they 
firmly resisted, looking upon their payment as 
in some measure weakening their testimony 
against the iniquity of the treatment they re- 
ceived. 

The most of the evils that disgraced the pri- 
son system continued unremedied until John 
Howard drew attention to them by the publi- 
cation of his work on the state of prisons, and 
by his persistent energy effected a reformation. 
Prior to this, in 1728, the Legislature had ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into the abuses 
said to prevail. Their reports reveal a deplora- 
ble state of things, and show that the keepers 
of the Fleet, a prison mainly used for the de- 
tention of insolvent debtors, systematically ex- 
torted from the prisoners money by every means 
in their power, even using cruelties and tortures 
on their unhappy victims. And even when-a 
prisoner was legally discharged by the courts, 
he was often kept in custody, unless he would 
make a handsome present to the warden. When 
the committee commenced their inquiries, they 
found in the Fleet alone not less than 52 per- 
sons who were illegally detained after their dis- 
charges had been ordered by the proper tribu- 
nals—and some of these miserable beings had 
been so illegally detained, nine, ten, and eleven 

ears ! 

In 1773, John Howard was elected sheriff of 
Bedford. He did not confine his attention to 
the formal duties which custom required of such 
officials, but minutely inspected every portion 
of the prison under his charge. In his work 
on “ The State of Prisons,” he says: “The cir- 
cumstance which excited me to activity on be- 
half of the prisoners, was the seeing some, who 
by the verdict of juries, were declared not 
guilty—some on whom the grand jury did not 
find such an appearance of guilt as subjected 
them to trial—and some whose prosecutors did 
not appear against them—after having been 
confined for months, dragged back to gaol, and 
locked up again until they should pay sundry 
fees to the gaoler, the clerk of assize, &e. In 
order to redress this hardship, I applied to the 
justices of the county for a salary to the gaoler 
in lieu of his fees. The bench were properly 
affected with the grievance, and willing to grant 
the relief desired ; but they wanted a precedent 
for charging the county with the expense. I 
therefore rode into the several neighboring 
counties in search of a precedent; but I soon 
learned that the same injustice was practised in 
them.” 

The tours of inspection thus commenced by 


Howard, gradually extended until they included 
all England, and afterwards the greater part of 
Europe. The information thus gained was laid 
before the House of Commons, and probabl 
greatly aided in the procuring of remedial 
legislation. In 1774 an act was passed reliey. 
ing the prisoners from the payment of such 
fees, and directing their payment to the gaoler 
out of the county rates. Another act required 
the justices to see that the prisons were properly 
cleaned and ventilated, and that proper care be 
taken for the health of their inmates. This 
was almost the beginning of a series of reforms 
which have greatly improved the condition of 
prisons and their inmates. 


Why Should Not the Indians Enlist? 


BY ELAINE GOODALE, 


Iam told that an effort is now being made 
to enlist the young Sioux in our regular army. 
I am ignorant of the inducements which may 
be offered them, nor do I know what success is 
to be looked for in obtaining Indian recruits; 
but I am moved to present certain reasons why 
such success is not desirable. 

The arguments in favor of this significant 
step in our Indian policy, are sufficiently ob- 
vious, and have been publicly stated with an 
air of great plausibility. It is said that Indians 
are born fighters, that the profession of war is 
the only one to which they have been alread 
trained, and for which they are peculiarly fitted. 
To this I reply that “ man is a fighting animal.” 
The savage passion is deeper than mere Indian 
nature, and has its roots far own in our com- 
mon human nature. The question is not whether 
it is natural to hate and destroy our fellow- 
creatures, but whether such acts are in accord- 
ance with an enlightened Christian civilization. 
Is it for the highest good of the Indian that his 
primitive fierce instincts be systematically de- 
veloped and rewarded ?—or should those nobler 
qualities which are doubtless called into exer- 
cise by war—courage, endurance, keenness of 
observation, and skill in mancuvring—be de 
voted to a more worthy and inspiring end? 

It is praise of a certain kind to declare that 
the Indian would make a magnificent soldier. 
It is almost the same thing to say that he pos 
sesses all the qualities necessary to an accom- 
plished murderer. His daring is splendid, his 
coolness unrivalled, his sagacity equal to 
either. But is it not equally true, and a les 
equivocal compliment, to affirm that these ad- 
mirable traits would be as effectively and much 
more wisely exercised in a profession whose ob- 
ject it is ‘to save life instead of destroying it?” 
The finest characteristics of the native Ameri- 
can are fine enough to win recognition in & 
higher calling than that of arms. , 

The other argument acceptably advanced in 
support of this new undertaking, is the rather 
weak one that it will presumably attract the 
more restless and turbulent young men, and by 
withdrawing this element from the Indian agen- 
cies, reduce the chances of another “ outbreak.’ 
This is the same excuse that was produced in 
view of the spectacle of our prisoners of war 
being placed on exhibition in Europe by “ Buf 
falo Bill.” My reply is two-fold. In the first 
place, the existence of a body of young Sioux 
burning to distinguish themselves upon the wat 
path was not, in my opinion, the cause of the 
recent trouble, nor does it hold the menace of 
future difficulty. A sufficient degree of hunger, 
accompanied by acts of patent injustice, Wl 
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create discontent, disturbance and perhaps riot- 
ing among any class of our population. The 
events of last winter, so far from indicating 
that the Sioux are anxious to fight, proved their 
determination not to do so except as a last 
desperate resort. Secondly, this expedient is 
not one of which we can be very proud, even if 
any expedient were needed, beyond such action 
as is dictated by common justice and common 
sense. In the opinion of many of the Indians 
themselves, it is a cowardly and dishonorable 
thing to cripple an enemy already hopelessly 
at a disadvantage, by hiring or attempting to 
hire the flower of its youth to desert its ranks. 
“If we were as strong as you, and you as weak 
as we are,” said an old Indian to me, “ we would 
not hire away your young men and bribe them 
to betray their people!” It would do us no 
harm if we could occasionally hear ourselves 
discussed by those whom we affect to despise. 

I believe, in a word, that we need not be 
afraid of the Sioux, if we will treat them fairly, 
and further, that the army is not the only nor 
the highest calling to which they may aspire. 
Why should not the Indians enlist? Because 
they can do a great deal better. Their youths 
will be better employed as stock-raisers, in the 
trades, in school and college, than as privates 
in our regular army. What is the character of 
the ordinary private soldier? A fair-minded 
and thoughtful man said to me recently, “ He 
is the scum of our cities!” Did I not myself 
shrink from the brute and the sensualist in the 
faces of many at Pine Ridge last winter? Do 
I not know something of the moral degradation 
which inevitably results from the presence of 
troops at or near'an Indian agency, and which 
was observable even in the short time during 
which they were quartered upon us last winter? 
If our Indian young men are constantly ex- 
posed to these associations and influences, the 
result will be—not a Christian manhood, but 
one that is vicious and low. 

The occupations of the soldjers in time of 
war is—legalized murder. In time of peace, it 
is largely enforced idleness. Idleness begets 
gambling, drinking, and kindred evils. The 
absence of women lowers the morals of the man. 
If Indians who have wives, enlist and are or- 
dered to a distant post, the women at home, as 
well, are subjected to danger and temptation— 
and nearly all adult Indians are married. 

There is another objection which may be re- 
arded as serious. Ifa regiment of Sioux were 
ormed, and stationed, as it very probably would 
be, in Texas, or the Indian Territory, or some 
mild, enervating climate, the change would 
doubtless be fatal to a large number. There 
are few things these Indians dread more than a 
change of climate—and with good reason. 

A few days since, I had occasion to speak of 
the Spartan training of Indian youth in the old 
days of aboriginal purity, and of its admirable 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 

Incidents in the Life of Richard Davies. 

(Continued from page 389.) 

We have now followed Richard Davies up to 
and beyond the age of 30 years. We have 
noted his sturdy character, and inflexible ad- 
herence to what he believed to be right. We 
have seen that he never lost but gained, in every 
sense, by his faithfulness to apprehended duty. 
Through these years he had gained in religious 
experience, and in influence in the community 
in which he was situated. This experience and 
influence were largely directed during the re- 
mainder of his life, in forwarding the cause of 
his religious denomination, and in helping some 
of his fellow members during the persecution 
that was often meted out to them. Many of the 
younger members of the Society of Friends in 
its early days did not live beyond middle age ; 
cruelty and prisons, and bodily and mental dis- 
tress, prematurely broke them down; and they 
died in the midst of their labors, before the 
liberty of conscience for which they contended 
had dawned upon England. But with Richard 
Davies this was not the case. He lived toa 
good old age, and in his later years saw the 
triumph of many of the principles for which 
he had suffered in his youthful days. 

One of the first Friends he had met with 
when a lad had been a man by the name of 
Roger Prichard, who at that time had been a 
minister in the new denomination. He had 
helped the lad in his spiritual exercises. But 
as the years rolled on they lost sight of each 
other; and Prichard, through fear of the suf- 
ferings he encountered at every turn, became 
unfaithful to the ministry he had received. Left 
in the darkness that his disobedience had in- 
duced, he finally denied the very faith that he 
once so ardently contended for. But when R. 
Davies was about 35 years of age, he in one of 
his journeys, ran across his old acquaintance of 
nearly 20 years before, and was the means under 
Divine Providence of restoring the latter into 
fellowship with Friends. He says :— 

“At the lower end of the county of Radnor, 
we had a sweet living meeting, and the power 
of the Lord tendered the hearts of many. When 
the meeting was ended, we drew a little aside 
from Friends, being bowed before the Lord in 
a sense of his goodness amongst us. After a 
little while I turned my face towards the Friends, 
and saw a man coming towards me in much 
brokenness and tears ; and when he came to me 
he took me in his arms and held me there. I 
was very tender of him though I knew him not. 
He asked me if I did not know him. I told him 
I did not. Hesaid he had cause to remember 
me. When I looked upon him again I asked 
him whether he was not Roger Prichard. He 
said he was the man that had gone astray. And 
I was glad, yea, very glad, that the lost sheep 
was found, and that he came to know the true 
results in developing self-reliance, self-posses- | Shepherd and his voice in himself, and he fol- 
sion, endurance, habits of accurate observation, | lowed Him, and went not astray again as he did 
and laconic speech. “ What!” exclaimed a| before. 
friend, “would you call it fine to educate the| “We went thence towards Pembrokeshire, where 
young to a life of crime?” “And what,” I re-| we had several good meetings, and the Lord was 
plied, “ would you call the training of a cadet | with us. Then we came homewards, and before 
at West Point?” We must learn to judge our- | we parted with Roger Prichard we appointed a 
selves by the same standards as those by which | meeting at his house, which was at Almeley- 
we measure others. It is quite possible to ad-| Wooten. The Lord helped us on our journey, 
mire the manly traits of the brave soldier, in a} and we came there according to the time ap- 
uniform of blue cloth, or one of paint, and still | pointed, and a large, sweet, comfortable meeting 
to regret that mankind has not yet found a bet-| we had; I know not that any meeting had been 
ter way of settling its quarrels than by brute| there before. I appointed another meeting to 
passion and brute force-—The Independent. be there; and in a few weeks after my return 

Noxruampton, Mass. home, I went accordingly. 


“The concern of that part of the county of 
Herefordshire was much upon me, and I was 
often there; and when the people of that village 
saw me come, they would say one to another, 
‘Come, let us go to Mr. Prichard’s, for we shall 
have prayers there to-night;’ and the house 
hath soon near filled with people. A comfortable 
time we used to have together; and many were 
gathered to the Lord in those parts. As for 
Roger Prichard, the Lord blessed him in basket 
and in store, and his heart and house were open 
to Friends, and he built a fine meeting-house at 
his own charge; and also gave a burying-place ; 
and settled both upon Friends for that service, 
and lived and died in love and favor with God, 
and in unity with his brethren. ‘Say to the 
righteous it shall go well with them.’ ” 

The Friends of that day in Wales suffered 
much from the action of men called Informers. 
These men would inform on the exercises of the 
persecuted denomination, when in their meet- 
ings for Divine worship; and would find their 
pay for this disreputable work in receiving part 
of the proceeds of the fines levied by the magis- 
trates to whom the information was conveyed. 
Thus it often happened that honorable and 
gifted ministers of the Gospel would become 
the prey of idle, deceitful and wicked men. 
But happily for Richard Davies, his liberty- 
loving Welsh neighbors seemed to take small 
stock in such miserable methods to injure a 
man, who, while belonging to a despised sect, 
was yet respected and loved by men of all creeds. 

Right under the room where the Friends of 
that locality held their meetings, was the abode 
of a man named John David, who took upon 
himself the business of informer against the 
Quakers. This man, when once going by R. 
Davies’ barn, said to some of the neighbors of 
the latter, “These cattle are all mine.” They 
asked how they were his. He replied, “ Richard 
Davies has preached three times this day, and 
by the laws there is 60 pounds on the preacher 
for the same.” Soon it was noised around that 
Richard Davies was likely to be financially 
ruined. His neighbors were much concerned ; 
and one of them, an alderman and a relation of 
his, came to him and chidingly asked if he had 
a mind to ruin his wife and family—could he 
not leave off his preaching when he knew the 
laws were so severe against them? Davies re- 
plied that he could not when the Lord required 
it of him, and desired his relation to let the in- 
former alone, and let things take their course. 
But this relation, who seems to have been some- 
what of a Friend in some respects, and a very 
poor Friend in others, replied that he would not 
let the man alone. He said, “I will tell thee 
what I will do. I will take him along with me 
to Severn-side, and whet my knife very sharp, 
and I will cut off one of the rogue’s ears; and 
if he ever informs against thee again I will cut 
off the other.” R. Davies finally induced his 
zealous friend to not injure his a 

This informer was a weaver by trade and so 
incensed were the neighbors at his taking ad- 
vantage of a pernicious Jaw that they took their 
work away from him. His children were soon 
begging, but received little help, many of the 
townspeople telling them that their father had 
got a new money-making trade on hand, and . 
there was no need for them to give anything. 
Consequently the poor children suffered much ; 
and when in this condition they received as 
sistance from R. Davies’ wife, who literally fed 
her enemies. 

Even the town-jailer ridiculed the, by this 
time, unfortunate informer. Once, when R. 





























Davies was going down the street, the jailer 
said to the informer, “Mr. Informer, you see 
Richard Davies is going out to preach some- 
where to-day ; I advise youto look out diligently 
after your business and find him out. If you will 
not inform against him I will inform against 
you. You have got a good trade in hand.” 
Thus he was jeered as he started out to obtain a 
warrant from Lord Herbert, who, when he ascer- 
tained the object of his errand, was very angry, 
and declared that he would not issue a war- 
rant against the loving and peaceable Quakers. 
Herbert doubtless recollected his previous in- 
terview with R. Davies, and exclaimed, “Is it 
not sufficient to put my peaceable neighbors in 
prison? Must I give a warrant to make such a 
rogue as this rich by ruining them and their 
families?” So the rebuffed informer returned 
to his home. Later he met with Richard Davies 
and asked his forgiveness, acknowedging that 
he and his family had been ruined by his own 
wicked behavior. The man was freely forgiven 
by the Friend, and never again made any 
trouble. 

In the year 1675 the Friends of Merioneth- 
shire were much persecuted by the action of 
informers, especially at a town called Penllyn. 
Hearing this, R. Davies and his friend Charles 
Lloyd, were concerned to visit the meeting held 
there, which was larger than the house could 
hold. At the meeting also came two informers, 
with warrants to arrest the preachers. But so 
overcome were these men by the ministry of the 
visitors, that the conclusion of the meeting found 
them utterly incapable of serving the warrants. 

R. Davies says of this incident, “ The two in- 
formers kneeled on their knees with us while I 
was at prayer, and one of them named Robert 
Evans did exceedingly tremble; and when I 
had concluded the meeting, the said Robert 
Evans took a paper out of his pocket with 
much trembling and shaking, and could say 
nothing to us but ‘a warrant, a warrant, a war- 
rant.’ Friends stood quiet in the possession of 
that life and power that God had blessed them 
withal that day; and we said nothing to him 
nor he to us, which was almost an amazement 
to the spectators ; for he was an envious, spiteful 
man, that had done much spoil upon Friends in 
those parts. At last I asked him what he had 
there. He told me he had a warrant. I desired 
him to let me see it. He was not willing to let 
me see it, but said if we would come a little 
further on our way we could see it. We told 
Friends we were not bound to follow him, and 
desired Friends to depart to their habitations ; 
but our loving, tender-hearted friends would 
not part with us. Charles Lloyd and I had a 
great mind to see what the tenor of his warrant 
was, and who the justices were that signed it. 
So we went along with him to.the house where 
he said we should see it. We told him he should 
have it safe again, and at last he let us see it.” 
They then found that the papers had been 
issued by a Colonel Salisbury, many of whose 
tenants were Friends; and also by a Colonel 
Price, who had been an old schoolmate and was 
a relation of Charles Lloyd. 

The two Friends started that very night to 
hunt up the persecuting colonels, so as to lay 
before the latter the sufferings of their brethren. 
Price was at home, but refused to see them. 
They then journeyed on to see Colonel Salisbury. 
He, too, being conscious of the evil he had done, 
refused to allow them to be admitted into his 
house. As a last resort, they sent word by one 
of his servants that they had come a long way 
to see both him and their suffering friends in 
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that country, and that Charles Lloyd as a rela- 
tion would desire to see him. But this final re- 
quest was of no avail; and foiled in their efforts 
the two Friends departed. They then continued 
their visit in that locality, and returned to their 
families. 

R. Daviesdid not give up his efforts to relieve 
the suffering Friends of Merionthethshire ; but 
soon after called on Lord Powis, whom he speaks 
of as being a particular friend of his. He in- 
duced Powis to have the Duke of Beaufort write 
a letter to Colonel Price, which was accordingly 
done. ‘The letter read as follows: “Sir, I have 
stopped the complaint of his Majesty’s subjects, 
called Quakers, from coming before the council- 
board, concerning the severe persecution of the 
penal laws against them.” Just as soon as 
R. Davies had secured this letter, he hastened 
to have it delivered to Colonel Price. The good 
effect was at once apparent. Not only was the 
persecution stopped, but the magistrates com- 
menced to call the informer to account for the 
money he had collected from the Friends. This he 
was unable to do, and as a consequence was in 
turn almost financially ruined himself. “So,” 
says R. Davies, “ it pleased God that himself fell 
into the snare and evil that he intended against 


his neighbors.” 
(To be continued.) 
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Exact.—John Ericsson, the inventor, had not 
only genius, but the “immense capacity for 
taking pains;” which sometimes accompanies 
it. All his work was so exactly done, that he 
could demand from workmen the most rigid 
observance of details in the drawings furnished 
for their guidance, without fear that they might 
go astray. 

When the steamer Columbia was built, its 
engines were put in according to his designs. 
It was customary at that time to get the length 
of the piston-rod from the engine itself, and as 
& man was one day engaged in measuring it 
with a long baton, Captain Ericsson chanced to 
go on board at that moment, and going up to 
the workman, he roared: 

“ What are you doing there, sir?” 

“ Getting the length of the piston-rod, sir.” 

“Ts it not on the drawing?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then why do you come here with sticks? 
Go and get the length from the drawing, sir !— 
I do not want you to bring sticks, when the 
drawing gives the size.” 

At another time, a workman was endeavoring 
to put in the engines of a steamship, and found 
great difficulty with a small connection which 
is described as being “ crooked as a dog’s hind 
leg.” Finally he went to Ericsson, and inform- 
ed him that the rod could not be put in place. 

“Ts it right by the drawing?” was his query. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then it will go in.” 

And on another trial it did. The master 
brain had left nothing to be supplied by the 
ingenuity of others.— Youth’s Companion. 


“ My Smoke-House.”—A man who lives in 
Albany, and whose business is that of a clerk, 
said that he had lately built a house that had 


cost him three thousand dollars. His friends 
expressed their wonder that he could afford to 
build so fine a dwelling. 

“ Why,” said he, “that is my smoke-house.”’ 

“ Your ‘smoke-house!’ What do you mean?” 

“Why, I mean that twenty years ago I left 
off smoking, and I have put the money saved 
from smoke, with the interest, into my house.— 
Hence I call it my smoke-house.” 


DO THEY THINE OF US TO-NIGHT, 
BY M. E. WINSLOW. 


Do they think about the faces 
Familiar long ago, 

Who have left their wonted places 
Among us here below ? 

In the land beyond the river 
They dwell we know in light; 
Do they turn and look back ever? 
Do they think of us to-night? 


In the “many mansions” golden 
Do they talk of other days? 
Repeat the stories olden ; 
Recall our words and ways ? 
As we gather in the gloaming 
They loved so well of yore, 
Our thoughts to them are reaming? 
Do they talk of us once more? 


We their words are still repeating 
As we sit around the fire, 
Their hearts for us were beating 
Before God called them higher. 
We, to see their lives are trying 
To pierce his cloudless light. 
Is their love as ours undying ; 
Do they hear our talk to-night? 


Or is heaven so very glorious 
Earthly fires fade and pale, 
And to drown its songs victorigus 
Loudest human voices fail ? 
Do loving hearts cease yearning 
For those they loved of yore? 
Or is love’s pure flame burning 
Still on that mystic shore. 


Oh! God our hearts are aching 
For echoes from that land, 
Are they asleep or waking? 
Do they see the household band ? 
Does the man renew his wooing ? 
Does the mother guard her son? 
Do they care what we are doing; 
Or lament what we have done? 


No hand comes forth to cheer us, 
No writing on the wall, 

Hast thou, too, ceased to hear us, 

be ie who knowest all? 

Nay! Low thine ear thou bendest 
To souls who seek thy light, 

And one sweet answer sendest 
“They are with me to-night.” 


With God! With Him who loveth 
His own in good or ill, 
His deathless love He proveth ; 
He loves and guards them still ; 
They in his likeness waken 
In that fair world of light, 
With memory still unshaken 
They love us all to-night. 
neeetermaslaammibeaeen 
Primitive Christians —These Christians tri- 
umphed by their well-doing. It was Christian 
living springing out of Christian truth and re 
inforcing Christian preaching, which led in the 
victory. Said the Apostle Peter to these early 
Christians: “ For so is the will of God concern- 
ing you, that with well-doing, ye may put to 
silence the ignorance of foolish men.” Well 
doing did put that ignorance to silence. Cul 
ture, the Roman noble in his cool hall, the 
charge of atheism, the wondering question 
whether he who hung upon the tree could still 
be Deity, the horrible rumors, the anger at 
the steady protest against bad pleasures, the 
false charge of treason—not one nor all of 
these could stand against the argument of the 
Christian life. Well-doing, Christian living: 
that was the unanswerable argument; that @ 
the unanswerable argument against all forms of 
opposition to Christianity to-day. It was the 
way of the triumph then ;—it is the way of the 
triumph now.— Wayland Hoyt, in 8. S. Times. 
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mingled with gratitude to the Good Shepherd 

who had gathered the lambs of the flock to his 

bosom, in the years of their innocence and purity. 

When all inquiries were satisfied and our thoughts 

turned from ourselves to our neighbors, I learned 

the history of the old man I had seen in the 
veyard. 

When I left home he was an industrious, 
thriving farmer, with a wife and three fine 
children ; the oldest a son of eighteen, the second 
a daughter of fifteen, and a little boy of seven 
years. His wife was a kind, gentle creature, 
who had long been an invalid, and who seemed 
only to live for her husband and children. Her 
daughter, a sweet girl, was far too frail to con- 
tend with the fierce storms of life. The first rude 
blast withered the delicate flower. 

But I must go on with my story. Soon after 
I left home there came a stranger to reside in 
the neighborhood. Hitherto, as there was little 
or no travel through our quiet valley, it had 
not been thought necessary to have a house of 
public entertainment. All who came that way 
were welcome to the hospitalities of our firesides. 
A stranger came to establish one. It would, he 
said, induce travellers to visit the neighborhood 
when it was known there was a good public- 
house on the road. He was welcomed with kind- 
ness, and took up his abode among us. It soon 
began to be whispered that the new tavern did 
not depend so much upon the custom of strangers 
as that of our own citizens. The bar was supplied 
with choice wines and liquors, and the polite 
landlord made the rich oa poor alike welcome. 
Soon the fruits began to appear. Red-faced, 
bloated men were to be seen at all hours, loung- 
ing about the tavern door, or sleeping off the 
effects of the last night’s excess by their own 
firesides. Among the victims there was no one 
whose ruin seemed more certain than that of the 
ill-fated James Bond. Day and night he was 
the inmate of that hateful tavern. First came 
the loss of character and credit, and with this 
the loss of business. Then came poverty and 
sickness, and death to his wretched family. The 
daughter first passed away. The neighbors said 
it was more from a broken heart than anything 
else, for she had been her father’s favorite, and 
his disgrace was more than she could bear. 
Next, the youngest son fell a victim. Thrust 
by his father from the house into a drenching 
storm, he never looked up again, and soon lay 
beside his sister in the graveyard. The wife and 
mother, who, strong in her love for her husband 
and children, had struggled against the sad re- 
verse, now that her youngest darling was gone, 
had nothing to live for, and soon she, too, slept 
beside her children. The oldest son, naturally 
wild, had only been restrained from following 
his father’s pernicious example by the tender 
watchfulness and earnest prayers of his mother. 
But her restraining influence was no longer felt. 
He yielded to temptation and plunged headlong 
into intemperance and vice. His career was a 
brief one. Before he had completed his twenty- 
fifth year he was killed in a drunken brawl. 

The last blow seemed to fall with stunning 
effect upon the father. When he awoke to 
reason and reflection, deep remorse took pos- 
session of his soul. Over the bloody corpse of 
his son, he felt those bitter pangs which are 
only known to him who has a child’s blood 
upon his soul. Tears of repentance availed 
nothing. The last one was gone; and, though 
he would have poured out his heart’s blood like 
water to have them restored to life, it was too 
late. Intemperance had finished its work. This 
ruined family were its first victims in our hith- 


The Village Tavern. 


BY HIRAM HITCHCOCK. 






















The following sad picture is from real life. 
The scenes all took place in a hill town of Con- 
necticut, and the story repeated is the old, old 
story of rum and its work of ruin. 

Twenty years from the time I first set out 
from home, I found myself, one dreary evening 
in November, winding down the road by the 
old mill at the head of the valley in which I 
was born. 

Some strange whim led me around by the 
graveyard. The church building looked like 
the face of an old friend; but the lattice on 
one side of the belfry was broken away, and a 
Joose shutter swung back and forth in the bleak 
wind which made sad music amid the tall elms 
and wide-spreading willows. The changes in 
the graveyard were sad enough, too. Death 
had been at work in that quiet valley, and 
many new tombstones were there. 

While indulging these sad thoughts I heard 
the church yard gate creak on its hinges, and 
withdrawing myself still further into the deep- 
ening shadows. I witnessed a scene I can never 
forget. An old man, with feeble, tottering steps, 
which he vainly endeavored to steady with his 
staff, crept slowly up the path. His thin white 
locks and pale, white face were in sad keeping 
with his threadbare clothes. As he approached 
I could observe the strange expression of his 
countenance, which now seemed lighted with 

ainful and most vivid emotions, now sunk into 
opeless imbecility. He passed so near me that 
I could have touched him, and tottering toward 
a cluster of graves, he dropped upon a tomb- 
stone to rest his trembling limbs, and, leaning 
upon his staff, and rocking himself to and fro, 
wailed in low, muttering tones his dirge for the 
dead. For awhile his words seemed incoherent 
and rambling. By degrees they became more 
distinct, and at last, with startling earnestness, 
and in a voice the recollection of which even 
now thrills me with horror, he thus b~oke forth: 
“Yes, ye are all gone!—all; there is not one 
left of all I so truly loved! And I sent ye here! 
The husband and father who should have been 
your guide and stay was your bitterest foe. 
But ye are quiet now. Ye may have rest here, 
where I can never break your peace or happi- 
ness again. The bitter tears 1 shed are a fit 
reward for my deeds. Oh, if the grave could 
give up its dead before I lie down beside you, I 
would tell you of the depth and bitterness of 
my repentance. Well are ye avenged. The 
worm that dieth not already preys upon my 
vitals. The fire that is not quenched is already 
kindled in my bosom. Death can bring me no 
relief. The mountains cannot hide me from the 
wrath of an offended God!” Then throwing his 
arms wildly upward, with a feeble shriek, he fell 
prostrate on the ground. 

I hastened to him; and raising him in my 
arms, chafed his cold hands, and strove to re- 
store consciousness. He sighed heavily, and 
slowly withdrawing himself from me, sat down 
on the newly made grave, and burst into tears. 
With much entreaty I prevailed on him to leave 
the place, and suffer me to lead him home. 
Home—alas! he had none. The almshouse was 
his only refuge, and, having conducted him 
thither, I sought my father’s house. , 

It was a joyful meeting. I was like one re- 
stored from the dead; and though I missed some 
bright happy faces from amongst the group that 
Welcomed me, yet the tears I shed for them were 











erto peaceful and happy valley. And it was 
soon generally admitted by all that the shortest 
road to destruction, both in this world and the 
next, lay through the village bar-room.—WSelected. 





For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 


A Visit to Wildwood. 


Wildwood is the name given to a bathing- 


place situated on Five-mile beach, on the south- 
ern part of the New Jersey coast. It is a place 


where salt meadows, sand dunes, fresh-water 
swamps, and grassy open woodlands combine to 
furnish species of a which would not flour- 
ish in the drier uplands. A desire to see what 
kinds could be found there at this season of the 
year, induced the writer to spend the 30th of 
the Fifth Month in an exploration of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Without enumerating several of the common 
plants, which are not confined to any one local- 
ity, but abound in many parts of New Jersey, 
the list of those met with contains thirty spe- 
cies—some of which are quite interesting.— 
Among the more showy ones were the beautiful 
rose-colored flowers of the Wild Pink (Silene 
Pennsylvanica), and the Wild Columbine (A qui- 
legia Canadensis), with large scarlet flowers, the 
petals of which are produced backwards into 
long hollow spurs. The bright yellow of the 
inside contrasted prettily with the red of the 
outside, It was somewhat of a surprise to meet 
with this, for tough familiar with it as an in- 
habitant of the rocks, it was unexpected to find 
it at home on the sands. The white stars of 
the pretty little Chickweed Wintergreen ( Trien- 
talis Americana), which I had been so pleased 
to meet with a few days before in the woods of 
Burlington County, were scattered about in 
damp spots. The Yellow Thistle (Cirsium 
Horridulum), with its immense heads of flowers, 
protected by a whorl of bracts or leaves thickly 
beset with spines, was abundant, and served to 
furnish good feeding-ground to a number of large 
bumblebees which plunged in among the nu- 
merous florets in pursuit of honey or pollen. 

But some of the most curious and interesting 
of the plants were those growing in the ditches 
and pools of an adjacent swampy thicket. This 
would have been almost impenetrable, with its 
thickly matted growth of trees and bushes, over- 
grown with the prickly stems of the greenbriar 
(Smilax rotundifolia); but the railroad track 
which passed through it gave a comfortable 
footwalk to the traveller. 

Here and there were noble masses of that 
most magnificent of our ferns, the Flowering 
Fern (Osmunda regalis), rising in clumps of 
three or four feet in height. In the ditches by 
the side of the track and in the open spaces of 
water that occasionally appeared, the surface 
was almost covered with a luxuriant growth of 
Pond-weed (Potamogeton natans)—the dark- 
green oval leaves of which floated on the surface 
and supported the stem, which rooted in the 
mud below and sent up short spikes of blossoms 
and fruit. On pulling up some of these plants 
for a closer examination, I found another set 
of leaves, which never reach the surface, long, 
narrow and delicate in texture, so as to be quite 
translucent. 

Another and still more curious water-plant 
shot up in the ditches, having leaves two feet 
long. These leaves were nearly all stem. The 
usual narrow and solid leaf stem was changed 
into a hollow tube an inch and more in diameter 
at the surface of the water, and gradually taper- 
ing to a point. At intervals of three or four 
inches, a cross partition divided the hollow 
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tube into sections; and, on the upper part, two 
leaflets grew out at each of these dividing 
planes. The green surface, which performs the 
vital functions of the leaf, instead of being 
spread out on a flat plane, as is usually the case, 
was here largely spread on the surface of an 
enormously distended stem, which to a great de- 
gree answered the purposes of both stem and leaf. 
In some of these leaves, the leaflets which grew 
at the knots on the stem, were oval in outline 
and only slightly notched on their edges. In 
others, the notches were carried to such an ex- 
tent, that the leaflets were transformed into a 
collection of narrow filaments. The two kinds 
of leaves had so little resemblance to each other 
that one might readily suppose they came from 
plants which had no connection with each other. 
It was too early in the season for any bloom to 
appear, but I supposed the plant to be the 
Tiedemannia teretifolia, or Water-Dropwort—a 
plant which is more common to the southward. 


J. W. 


ee 


The following account was received from a 
Friend in New England :— 

New England Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Westerly R. I., commenced with the 
meeting of ministers and elders, on Seventh day, 
the 13th of Sixth Month, 1891. 

We had the very acceptable company of 
Barclay and Hannah Stratton, from Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, the latter with a minute from her 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, liberating 
her to visit in the love of the Gospel, New Eng- 
jand and Canada Yearly Meetings, and appoint 
some meetings; also a minute for her husband 
as companion on this visit. Hannah’s ministry 
was, though searching, comforting and encour- 
aging to us. 

At the public meetings for worship on First- 
day, the house was well filled, many not mem- 
bers being present. 

The Yearly Meeting for business commenced 
on Second day, the 15th. After reading the 
minutes of last year, much of the sitting was 
occupied in reading the epistles from other 
Yearly Meetings. A committee was appointed 
to prepare essays of replies to them, if way 
should open, and present at a future sitting. 
A committee was appointed to examine and 
settle the treasurer’s account. 

The afternoon sitting was mainly occupied in 
reading the Queries and answers thereto, and 
Friends were introduced into a lively concern 
that the cause for delinquencies might be re- 
moved through greater faithfulness on the part 
of all our members. 

The minutes for the Meeting for Sufferings 
were read at this session. That meeting had 
complied with the direction of the Yearly Meet- 
ing in revising, printing and circulating a brief 
general epistle to all claiming to be Friends; 
seven thousand copies have been printed and 
mostly distributed. 

The trust under the will of Joseph Green, 
giving to Friends his farm on Conanicut, some 
fifty years ago, having been brought before the 
Supreme Court by one of the heirs at law, and 
an adverse decision to the trustees given, it was 
concluded to have a rehearing of the case, and 
the Yearly Meeting, if necessary, would meet 
the expense of the same. 

At the session on Third-day P. M., essays of 
epistles to Kansas, Ohio, Canada, Western and 
Iowa Yearly Meetings were read and approved. 

Friends evidently felt much their weakness, 
in addressing our dear Friends of other Yearly 
Meetings. Yet they could not feel clear with- 


out responding to their cheering and comforting 
letters to us, evidently written in the love of 
the Gospel. 

Our dear Friends from Ohio attended the 
public meeting on Fourth-day morning, which 
was a favored season. After which Friends 
separated to return to their several homes. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Six Worst Weeds.—The six worst weeds of 
the Northwest are not necessarily the six worst 
of the Eastern States. In New York the list 
runs very different from what it did fifty years 
ago. At the head of the list to-day is that recent 
arrival, wild :arrot. This is now covering tens 
of thousands of acres. It is utterly useless, root 
and branch; and to exterminate it needs more 
zeal than the average farmer can muster. It 
won't go until some insect comes to our help. 
The second place is justly held yet by the 
Canada thistle. This pest was at one time fairly 
under way of extermination; but of late the 
farmers have let up on it, and it is getting a 
fresh grip on the fields. I place as our third 
worst pest an unknown composite, a red tassel- 
lated flower standing about one foot high. It 
is able to root out anything and everything 
with its solid mat of roots and foliage, and with 
equal rapidity it spreads by seeds. It will 
blossom as profusely as coltsfoot or dandelion, 
and is a composite much like them in style. 
Cut it down, and it is in blossom again in three 
weeks: its persistence is equal to its uselessness. 
This plant is rapidly spreading, and must at 
once be met with equal persistence, or it will 
do vast mischief. The fourth pest that we have 
is the dandelion. I have heard it said by a 
learned professor that God never made one too 
many dandelions. However that may be, man can 
easily allow too many to continue to exist. The 
dandelion is not quite useless; it is greedily de- 
voured in vast quantities by hens; and in confine- 
ment, fowls will use an amazing supply with ad- 
vantage. I feed a bushel per day to forty hens. 
It is eaten also by quadrupeds to some extent. 
It ought to be eaten more freely by human 
beings. But for the last five years this plant 
has increased enormously, filling meadows, pas- 
ture yards and roadside with a mat of its close 
foliage. The fifth place should be assigned to 
couch grass, because this grass, although quite 
valuable as a grass, is such a persistent pest in 
gardens of all sorts, and causes so much hard 
work in our hoed fields. I believe it whips out 
more farmers than all other weeds combined. 
Still it is so valuable in its place that it cannot 
be ranked as comparable for meanness to wild 
carrot. I should give sixth place to white 
daisies, yet the daisy if cut early has some value 
for hay. It is full of oil, and while it dries up 
a milch cow, it will fatten her. The suddenness 
of the appearance of daisies in a field is not 
easily understood, unless one has made a study 
of these composite, and knows the quantity of 
seed that asingle flower scatters. Another thing 
may be said favorably, that the daisy can be 
easily exterminated by early cutting and high 
manuring, if taken before it has exterminated 
everything else in the field. 

I am confident that the extermination of the 
six weeds I have named would save us one-fourth 
of our labor, or allow us to turn it to better 
advantage, and would increase our crops one- 


fourth—E P. Powell in The Independent. 


Trout in Captivity.—I think we have evidence 
that artificially reared trout, even when reared 
in captivity, do retain to a great extent the 


various peculiarities of wild bred fish. In g 
little zinc tank in a room below that in which 
I am now writing is a trout, the embryo of 
which I brought up from Crickmere on the 9th 
of November, 1888. The egg hatched out on the 
7th of January, 1889. The fish is now over 
two years old, and appears to me to be still 
growing. He is a plump, well proportioned 
fish, and would be considered on many waters 
that I know of a trout worth talking about. In 
no sense can he be considered a tame fish. He 
dashes at his food like lightning, rushing from 
under the water-cress, which always lies on the 
tank, and returning quickly again to his hiding © 
place. At times when the food is placed above 
the surface, he will jump out of the water to 
seize his prey, returning immediately under the 
shelter of the water-cress. On some days he will 
scarcely take any food, and sometimes just rush 
at it, touch it with his snout and swim away. 
His movements are very agile, and when he 
fails to seize his food the first time, he returns 
again and again, and scarcely ever fails to catch 
it before it reaches the bottom of the tank. 
The trout has led what may be considered a 
very solitary life. He had a companion at one 
time—a minnow—which, I am sorry to say, he 
did not treat very well. After living appar- 
ently happily together for three months, the 
trout one morning acted the part of the canni- 
bal and swallowed his comrade. 

I have not given him another companion, 
but he does not appear to mind his solitary 
confinement. He is, as I have said, still grow- 
ing, and appears as brisk as ever. The tank 
occupied by the trout measures 22 inches in 
length, 14 inches in breadth; depth of water 
eight inches—Henry Ffennell in London Times, 


To be Eaten, not Hatched.—* Nice eggs, ain’t 
they?” said a man at Wood River Station, the 
other day, as he picked up a sample of “hen 
fruit” from a pail that a fellow passenger car- 
ried. ‘“ Yes,” responded the owner of the eggs, 
“they’re pretty good looking.” “ Blooded stock,” 
he continued, “ but, as I only paid 22 cents for 
them, I guess they wouldn’t hatch.” “ Why, 
how’s that?” said an ignorant city man, who 
stood near. “ Well, you see,” replied the man 
with the eggs, “if these eggs were sold for hateh- 
ing they would fetch something over $1 a baker's 
dozen, being of blooded stock, but the supply 
being greater than the demand, they were sold 
for eating purposes, at the regular market rate 
of 22 cents. The farmer, though, to guard 
against their use for setting, has run a fine 
needle through the butt end of each so as to just 
pierce the inner skin, a trick that does away 
effectually with all hopes of hatching it.” This 
little scheme of the guileless farmer to keep up 
the price of hatching eggs in season was new to 
the city man, but his informant said it was & 
practice as old as the hills.— Providence Journal. 


The Sunday Stone.—There is a large stone 
taken from a colliery drain, which is remark- 
able in that it constitutes a perfect calendar of 


Sundays and holidays. The stone is comp 

of carbonate of lime. When the miners were 
at work the water running through the drain 
left a deposit colored black by coal dust; but 
when they were not at work the water ran down 
clear and left a white deposit. In time these 
black and white layers made a stone of consid- 
erable thickness, which constitutes quite a cal- 
endar. Each day of work has left a black 
streak, which is followed by a white streak dur- 
ing the night, while white streaks mark the 
Sundays aud other holidays, and from this cit 
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cumstance the stone is called “The Sunday 
Stone." —New York Commercial Advertiser. 


A Food from Bugs.—Some time ago we de- 
scribed a contrivance on a German estate which 
consisted of a powerful electric light that at- 
tracted millions of insects, which, on approach- 
ing, were drawn iow « mill by a suction appara- 
tus, and ground up. We are now informed 
that some clever persons have utilized the pulp 
thus produced, mixed with flour, for poultry 
food. It is said to make an excellent food. 
This isa better method than flinging paris green 
about.—Practical Electricity. 





Weather Summary for Sixth Month, 1891. 


Mean Barometer. ..cccccesccsseses: ccsseess 30.003. 
Highest “ —recccccrsesececenereceeecees 30.233 on 8th 
ia ee 29.742 on 5th 
Mean Temperature,...........seseeeeeseees 69.°5. 
Highest “ = ceeececssecseesessccrees 92° on 17th. 
Lowest ~ ediniectisatiabinbieeed 42.°5 on 8th. 
Greatest daily range of Temperature,..32.°5 on 8th. 
eg Saeboeersrer peepee rreree 7.°2 on 19th. 
I SIN siinetaasdidencteinsadscaiacens 4.52 inches. 
Number of days on which rain fell............:csseeeeseees 8 
Dee OE GON GOR ti. istitescciinimininain 14 
OE OE TU Oink asiccicaniincniscenisaniinctntdinesens 8 
Dee OF CID GG ai aas vincacetin ittsidicinesicensicins 8 
Prevailing direction of wind— West. 
Thunder storms on the 17th and 21st. 

We Fu We 


Westrowy; Pa., Sixth Month 2d, 1891. 
es 
All Troubles have their commissions and in- 
structions from God, what to do, where to go, 
whom to touch, and whom to pass over.—Dr. 
Reynolds. 





Items. 


Dissenting Places of Worship in England.— The 
Presbyterian gives the following information: The 
Dissenters have gained a decided victory in their 


effort to secure an equal footing with the Church of 


England in erecting on English soil their churches. 


A bill to compel landlords to grant freeholds of 


places of worship, upon the payment of proper 
compensation for the land, had been introduced in 
the House of Commons, and passed the second 
reading by a vote of 218 to 110. This was accom- 
= in the face of the government’s opposition, 
acked by the influence of the Established Church. 
A number of the Conservatives united with the 
Liberals in this movement for religious freedom. 
As the matter now stands, landlords can keep out 
all dissenting bodies by refusing to sell them the 
ground necessary to erect suitable buildings. Thus 
their progress has been greatly retarded. The hard- 
ship has become almost intolerable, and the friends 
of religious freedom are seeking to remedy the 
wrong by the passage of a law allowing all de- 
nominations the right to build churches in any and 
every place where they are able to pay the full 
legal value for the land needed for this purpose. 
The fact that their measure received so large a 
majority in the popular branch of the Legislature 
8 a cheering sign that the common people are 
greatly in its favor, and that liberal views are on 
the increase in England. But the bill will probably 


receive its quietus in the House of Lords. That | 


ody is more under the dominance of the estab- 
lished church, farther removed from the popular 
touch, and more in sympatby with that landlordism 
which delights in both social and religious exclu- 
siveism: But the revolution now started is destined 
to gain increased momentum, and will finally force 
Parliament to do justice to all religious bodies in 
the matter of places of worship. 


Peace Better Than War.—The advocates of dis- 
armament and of universal arbitration have on 
their side the whole logic of the situation. Not a 





single rational argument can be advanced for the 
continued maintenance of the vast military system 
of Europe, and it is this argument, which added to 
the other miseries caused by war, and a considera- 
tion of the awful guilt of bloodshedding on such a 
tremendous scale, which will yet rouse the nations 
to throw off the burden even if in so doing they 
should throw off the governments which now per- 
sist in maintaining and increasing them. But can 
this result be reached in time to prevent another 
great armed struggle? We do not believe it can. 
Meanwhile the friends of peace and arbitration 
should deliver their testimony with increasing ear- 
nestness and hopefulness. Never was that testi- 
mony listened to as it is to-day. And why should 
not the good offices of all friendly nations be em- 
ployed to induce Germany and France to submit 
even so difficult a matter as the Alsace-Lorraine 
grievance to arbitration ?— Christian Statesman. 


A Catholic Mission.—The Roman Catholics have 
a mission on the shores of Lake Tanganyika, which 
though quite successful, cannot be sanctioned on 
Christian principles. The only warrant for it is 
that Jesuistic precept that “the end justifies the 
means.” Those operating it purchase boys and 
girls of three to five years old from Arabs, chiefs, 
and parents, and then bring them up strictly as 
Roman Catholics, and compel them to live by 
themselves and intermarry. Purely Romish vil- 
lages are thus formed. he priests keep them 
under their influence, allow only a few of them to 
be taught to read, but encourage all to learn and 
pursue industrial occupations, and train them to 
observe Roman rites and ceremonies. At one of 
the stations there are now 1,000 church-goers. 
Each person is given his own garden to cultivate, 
and the mission is made self-supporting. The only 
heavy expense incurred is for the buying of chil- 
dren from year to year. No doubt the reformation 
in the natives wrought in this way is an improve- 
ment upon their savage state. But the means 
adopted do not reflect credit upon the Church of 
Rome, nor are they in accord with the mind and 
spirit of Jesus Christ. His gospel is not to be ad- 
vanced through any kind of dealing in human 
flesh. He never told his disciples to evangelize the 
world by purchasing children at so much a head. 
His heralds and workers are to win by kindness, 
and mould by the force of truth and example. 
They must recognize human rights, and give all a 
mental as well as a religious development: They 
are expressly forbidden to do evil that good may 
result.— The Presbyterian. 
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In an Epistleof Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
published in THe Frrenp of Second Month 21, 
there is a paragraph which has arrested our at- 
tention, which extends a caution to the young 
and those ‘inexperienced in the work of religion 
to beware of dissipating their spiritual strength 
by entering into such associations for the pro- 
motion of moral, religious and benevolent ob- 
jects as are not convenient for them. The word 
“convenient ” is here used in the sense of “ fit- 
ting,” that is, adapted to their condition, and 
whose influence is more likely to retard than 
promote their own advancement in the way of 
righteousness. 

William Penn says of our early Friends that 
by the dispensation of Divine Grace by which 
they were visited “they were attracted to the 
Light of Jesus Christ within them, as the Seed 
and Leaven of the kingdom of God; near all, 
because in all, and God’s talent to all.” As they 
turned their hearts to this Light and faithfully 
walked in obedience thereto God was with them 
in his glorious authority, “working mightily for 
them as well as in them, one ever following the 
other.” 


Similar to this is the testimony of Edward 


Burrough, in his preface to George Fox’s Great 
Mystery : 


“ First the Lord brought us to know and see 


perfectly that God has given to us, every one of 


us in particular, a light from himself, shining 
in our hearts and consciences; which Light, 


Christ his Son, the Saviour of the world, had 


lighted every man and all mankind withal ; and 
we found this Light to be a sufficient teacher to 
lead us to Christ Jesus, from whence this Light 


came, and thereby gave us to receive Christ, and 
to witness Him to dwell in us; and in all things 


we found the Light which we were enlightened 


withal, and all mankind, (which is Christ), to 


be alone, and only sufficient to bring to life and 


eternal salvation.” 


The exhortations to mind the Light of Christ 
in their own consciences and to be led and 
guided by the Spirit of Christ; which have 
ever been prominent features in the teachings 
of Friends; have had a tendency to turn the 
attention of their members to search after their 
individual duties—so that in the performance of 
these they may stand approved in the Divine 
sight. In consequence they have placed less 
dependence than some others on what Hawthorne 
in his Christian City satirically describes as one 
of the inventions of Vanity Fair, “a species 
of machine for the manufacture of individual 
morality.” ‘This excellent result,” he says, “is 
effected by societies for all manner of virtuous 
purposes ; with which a man has merely to con- 
nect himself, throwing, as it were, his quota of 
virtue into the common stock.” 

We do not doubt that there are benevolent 
ends which require for their attainment the co- 
operation of many individuals; but the dis- 
cipline of the Society of Friends in most cases 
provides a way for the extension of labor in 
these directions, without the necessity for any 
outside machinery. This was well exemplified in 
the course taken by Friends in America respect- 
ing African slavery, which at one time had ob- 
tained considerable foothold amongst the mem- 
bers of our Society. The minds of some became 
Divinely enlightened to see the essential injustice 
of the system; and as they abode under this 
conviction, and bore their testimony against it 
among their brethren and in the world, the 
truth in regard to it gradually spread, until 
Friends had cleared their own hands of com- 
plicity with this wrong, and were prepared to 
labor with the Government and with their fel- 
low-citizens, for justice and mercy. Thus the 
whole body became, as it were, an abolition 
society ; and there was no need for its members 
to join in any other organization for the same 
object. 

So it is in regard to temperance, missionary 
labors, and other objects of a moral and religious 
nature. The right starting-point for all these 
things is the individual sense of religious con- 
cern awakened in the mind by the Spirit of 
Christ. If this concern is abode under, the 
steps taken under its influence will claim the 
sympathy, help and direction of the body, which 
will thus be enlisted in the work, as it could not be 
to the same extent if the persons concerned moved 
independently, or only with the countenance of 
some outside association. 

There is this further advantage: that the 
judgment and religious feeling of the meeting 
to which they belong may prevent the commit- 
ting of mistakes, or the premature entering 
upon labors, for which the way is not rightly 
open. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Untrep States.—Hannibal Hamlin, ex-Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, died in Bangor, Maine, on 
the evening of Seventh Month 4th. He was eighty- 
two years of age. 

The total collections of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the year ending Sixth Month 30, were 
$3,519,822.08. For the previous year there were $3,- 
336,039.70. 

At the cabinet meeting held on the 2nd inst., it 
was decided to extend the 4} per cent. bonds at 2 per 
cent. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Trea- 
sury Department has prepared a report showing that 
the immigrants arriving in this country from 1821 to 
1890 numbered 15,641,688. 

The Census Bureau has issued a bulletin on the 
populations of Nevada and Idaho, by minor civil divi- 
sions. The population of Nevada is shown to be 
45,761, a decrease of 16,505, or 26.51 per cent., since 
1880. Every county in the State shows a decrease, 
except Churchill, which shows an increase of 224, and 
Washoe, which has increased its population by 773. 
The population of Idaho is shown to be 84,385, which 
is an increase during the decade of 51,775, or 158.77 
per cent. 

The Department of State has received a cablegram 
from our Minister at Caracas, conveying the informa- 
tion that the Congress of Venezuela has responded 
favorably to the reciprocity provision of the tariff act 
of 1890 of the Congress of the United States, and has 
conferred upon the President of Venezuela full au- 
thority to enter with the President of the United 
States upon a commercial arrangement, and put it in 
operation without further delay. 

The chiefs of the Minnesota Chippewa Indians are 
holding a private council at White Earth, preparing a 
letter to be sent to the President, setting forth their 
grievances. They claim that they were swindled out 
of 1,000,000 acres of land in the Leaf River country. 

As a fast train on the New York, Lake Erie & Wes- 
tern Railroad was standing at Ravenna, Ohio, early 
on the morning of the 3rd inst., awaiting orders, it 
was dashed into from the rear by a heavy freight. 
Three cars were telescoped and 19 passengers were 
killed and 12 injured. After the collision the wreck 
caught fire, and many of the bodies were so badly 
burned that they were almost unrecognizable. 

A wreck occurred on the Kanawha & Michigan 
Railway, near Charleston, West Virginia, on the morn- 
ing of the 4th inst. The sleepers on a high trestle 
caught fire during the night, and burned so that the 
rails spread under the train. Two coaches were thrown 
from the trestle, and 13 persons were killed and 52 
injured, four fatally. 

A number of houses in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
were destroyed by a cyclone on the morning of the 
6th inst. The penitentiary walls were blown down, 
and 10 inmates were killed and 36 injured, many it is 
thought fatally. Several persons in the city were also 
injured. 

A terrific storm visited Galveston, Texas, on the 
night of the 5th inst., and at last accounts was still 
raging. Great damage was done to shipping and other 
property along the coast. The waters from the Gulf 
were in the streets of Galveston and many buildings 
were flooded. The wires are down and communcation 
cut off. 

Ex-City Treasurer John Bardsley. was sentenced by 
Judge Wilson to fifteen years’ solitary confinement at 
labor in the Eastern Penitentiary and to pay fines ag- 
gregating $237,530. The amount of the fines was 
fixed upon the total sum of the different amounts set 
forth in the indictments to which Bardsley had pleaded 
guilty. Before sentence was imposed the District At- 
torney informed the Court that $1,674,878.48 was the 
real amount that was misused, according to the figures 
of the experts appointed by the Mayor. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 452, which 
is 22 more than during the previous week and 161 less 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing 242 were males and 210 females; 171 
were under one year of age: 41 died of consumption ; 
29 of diseases of the heart; 29 of pneumonia; 29 of 
marasmus ; 16 of inanition ; 14 of old age; 13 of casual- 
ties: 13 of cholera infantum; 13 of convulsions; 12 
of typhoid fever; 12 of inflammation of the brain; 
10 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels and 6 
were drowned. 

Markets, &c.—U.8. 43’s, 100} ; 4’s, 117 ; currency 6’s, 
109 a 118. 

Corron was quiet and unchanged. Sales on a basis 
of 8} cts. per pound for middling uplands. 


THE FRIEND. 


Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $18.00 a $19.00; 
spring bran, in bulk, $17.50 a $18.00. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.75 a 
$3.90; do. do., extras, $4.00 a $4.25; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.35 a $4.60; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$4.75 a $5.00 ; Western winter, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; 
do. do., straight, $5.00 a $5.15; winter patent, $5.15 a 
$5.40; do., straight, $5.00 a $5.25; do., patent, $5.25 
a $5.50. Rye flour sold in a small way at $4.05 per 
barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 983 a 983 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 67 a 68 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 45 a 46} cts. 

Breer CaTrLe.—Extra, 64 a 6} cts.; good, 5} a 6 
cts.; medium, 5$ a 5{ cts.; fair, 5 a 5} cts.; common, 
4a 4} cts.; Texas, 3} a 4} cts.; fat cows, 24 a 3} cts. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 4$.a 
5 cts.; medium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 4 ets.; 
culls, 24 a 3} cts. ; spring lambs, 5 a 8} cts. 

Hocs—Western, 7 a 7} cts. 

ForeiGn.—The Scotch census returns just issued 
show the total population of Scotland, including the 
shipping in Scotch waters, to be 4,033,103, of whom 
1,951,461 are males and 2,081,624 females. Compared 
with the year 1881, this is an increase of 297,530— 
151,986 males and 145,544 females. The population 
of Glasgow is given at 565,714, as compared with 511,- 
415 in 1881. Edinburgh is given at 261,261, as com- 
pared with 234,402 ten years ago. 

At an auction sale on the Ist inst. of Dr. Raffie’s 
collection of American autographs, a folio containing 
a full set of the signatures of the signers of the De- 
claration of Independence, of which only 22 sets are 
known to exist, fetched $4,250. A folio of letters writ- 
ten by notabilities who were prominent at the time of 
the war for independence, was sold for $5,200. A col- 
lection of autographs of literary and political person- 
ages were knocked down for $1,485. The collection 
was, in the main, purchased by dealers on orders from 
the United States. 

On the 6th inst., the Princess Louise, of Schleswiz- 
Holstein, grand-daughter of Queen Victoria, was mar- 
ried at Windsor, amid great promp and ceremony, to 
Pince Albert of Anhault. The Emperor and Empress 
of Germany, now on a visit to England, were present. 

The new Dreibund pact includes three distinct agree- 
ments—one between Germany and Austria, similar to 
the first defensive treaty, which was signed in Tenth 
Month, 1879; another between Germany and Italy, 
and the third between Austria and Italy. The German- 
Italian treaty will be made public if Lord Salisbury 
gives his assent to the step, while that between Aus- 
tria and Italy will remain unrevealed. The idea is 
that the purely defensive character of the Italian 
agreement ought to assist in modifying the irritation 
of France. 

Confirmation is given to the report of the existence 
of a tacit understanding between England and the 
Powers of the Alliance by leading editorial articles 
which appeared in some of the principal London 
newspapers on the 4th inst. An Associated Press des- 
patch of that date from London says: “The Times and 
the Standard to-day emphasize the fact that the Em- 
peror, upon the occasion of this, his third visit to 
England, is the guest of the nation, as well as of the 
Court. These newspapers also dilate upon the friend- 
ship existing between the two nations, which, they 
say, amounts to a tacit alliance.” 

The Novoe Vremya of the Ist inst., commenting 
upon the renewal of the Driebund, says that, unless 
France and Russia reply to this treaty shortly by con- 
cluding a formal alliance, the central powers of Europe 
will become too confident as to the impotency of their 
adversaries to enable the latter to counteract their am- 
bitious desires, and they will consequently bring about 
events which will render a European war inevitable. 

A terrible storm of thunder, hail and rain passed 
over a large part of Germany on the night of the Ist 
instant, causing immense damage to property and loss 
of life in the villages of Suehtelon, near Dusseldorf, 
Rade and Sittard. In the Crefeld district, also near 
Dusseldorf, the storm was especially severe, and the 
thunder and lightning terrific. Many houses were 
completely wrecked and the inmates buried in the 
ruins. Thirteen bodies have already been recovered. 
Army pioneers have been sent to the scene of the dis- 
aster to aid in the work of rescue. It is yet too soon 
to form any estimate of the total number of lives lost. 
At Brunswick the storm assumed the proportions of a 
cyclone, and the inhabitants report that night as being 
one of the most terrible in their experience. 

A waterspout in the vicinity of Murua, Styria, on 
the 2d instant, destroyed two villages and caused the 
loss of 12 lives. 


The London Telegraph's St. Petersburg correspondent 
declares the harvest in Russia this year is likely to be 
the worst on record. He draws a harrowing picture 
of the results of the continued drought. “ Prices of 
cereals,” he says, “are rising hourly. Rice has never 
been before so dear. Throughout Central and W: 
and the greatest portion of Southern Russia, the out. 
look is dismal. Ministerial reports say that the winter 
crop in South and East Russia perished by frosts, 
Famine is already visible in the faces of the peasan 
of Kostroma. Disease has already broken out. The 
only food is oatmeal, mixed with tree bark or similar 
ingredients. In Kazan among indigents receiving 
meals gratis are 146 noblemen and 76 priests. In other 
districts similar conditions are reported. In the Jewish 
colony at Rovonopol many people are dying of hunger, 
and hundreds have to huddle together, several families 
in one room, for the sake of warmth. Some papers 
contain advertisements of children for sale. The Gov- 
ernment is taking precautions against expected revolts, 
Taxes are collected with the usual regularity, and fail- 
ure to pay is visited with severe flogging. ; 
The Government of Persia has prohibited the expor- 
tation of corn from that country. The crops in the 
southern provinces have been destroyed by locusts. 
The crop prospects in the maritime provinces of the 
Canadian Dominion are reported “excellent,” while 
in the Northwest they are “the most favorable ever 
given.” 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Ellwood E. Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 
65; from Charles Stokes, agent, N. J., $10, being $2 
each for Amy Borton, Emma H. Brown, Thamazine 
M. Haines, Henry Darnell, and Charles Edgerton, 
vol. 65; from Jesse Negus, agent, Io., $4, being $2 for 
Thomas T. Strand, to No. 29, vol. 65, and $2 for Lars 
Taw, vol. 65; from Isaac C. Evans, Pa., $2, vol. 64; 
from Sarah Roberts, N. J., per Henry B. Leeds, agent, 
$2, vol. 65. 


NOTICES. 

Notice.—Will the person who found a small, em- 
broidered handkerchief, marked “ A. B.,” lost at West- 
town, Sixth Month 30th, 1891, please return it to 
Anetta Bedell, Malvern, Penna. Valued for associa- 
tions. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoou.—The Fall and Win- 
ter Term of 1891-92 will begin Ninth Month 1, 1891. 
Parents and others who intend to send children to the 
School, will please make immediate application to 

J.G. WriuiaMs, Sup't, 
Westtown, Penna. 


Estate oF Wa. Forrest.—A stated meeting of 
the Trustees will be held on Fourth-day, Seventh 
Month 8th, at 3.30 P. M. 

‘ Jno. W. Brppxe, Clerk. 


Frienps’ Liprary.— During the Seventh and 
Eighth Months, the Library will be open on Fifth- 
day afternoons, from 3 to 6 o’clock. 


Diep, on the 15th of Fifth Mo., 1891, Jane Hupsoy 
CHAPMAN, the beloved wife of Henry Chapman, of 
1348 Pine Street, Philadelphia, aged about 62 years. 
She bore with great patience and Christian fortitude 
a lingering illness. It took much conflict to cause her 
to be willing to leave her family, with whom she 
had lived in much affection ; but she said she was not 
afraid to die. Her trust was in the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus. A few days before her death, her sister, 
going into her room and taking hold of her hand, in- 
quired, “ Who is thy Refuge?” She quickly replied, 
* Jesus Christ.”” She said at another time to give her 
love to Friends, and said her heart was filled with 
love to everybody. And we believe she has entered 
that city whose walls are salvation and whose gates 
are praise. 

——, Sixth Month 10th, 1891, at the residence of 
James Hervey Binns, near Harrisville, Ohio, MARY 
A. Mitcn ett, widow of Isaac Mitchell, in the 82nd 
year of her age, a much esteemed and beloved mem- 
ber of Harrisville Particular and Shortcreek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Ohio. Being attached to the doc- 
trines and testimonies of the Society, she endeavored 
by example and precept to maintain them without 


compromise. Her friends feel a comfortable trust, 
that her end was peace. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





